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if we should one day discover that our moral ideals are not 
ultimately true, any more than it disconcerts us to know that 
all our physical science rests on a necessary basis of fiction. 
For " the truth is the whole," and the life of purposive action 
but a part, and it cannot hold good in the end for speculation, 
though it very well may in practice — 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

THE ETHICAL THEORY OF VALUE. 

The economic theory of value has been submitted in these last 
years, especially by Austrian philosophers, to remarkable researches. 
An Austrian philosopher, Alexius Meinong, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Graz, has elaborated and presented the problem of value 
in general on its ethical side,* and his theory, though quite inde- 
pendent and individual, shows so many relations with the theory 
of economists that they might be united without much diffi- 
culty into one all-inclusive" system. The work is not, as its title 
would lead one to expect, simply a series of scientific contributions 
to the subject which it treats. It develops the outlines of a gen- 
eral psychological theory of value, and a system of ethics based 
upon it. It thus pursues the same aim as my " Werth Theorie und 
Ethik," f a work to which the author in his preface expressly al- 
ludes, and to which in his text he frequently and, indeed, almost 
exclusively refers. In reviewing it, I may be permitted, therefore, 
to refer to my own investigations, and to give particular attention 
to such points as suggest comparisons. 

Should one attempt to describe the fundamental character of the 
two works in a few words, one might designate Meinong's investi- 

* " Bsychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen zur Werth Theorie." Von Alexius 
Meinong (Festschrift der k. k. Karl-Franzens UniversitSt zur Jahresfeier am 15 
November, 1894). Graz: Leuschner u. Lubensky. 

f " Viertjahrsschrift far wissenschaftliche Philosophie," edited by Avenarius, 
1893, 1 bis 4 Heft and 1894, I Heft. 
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gation as the statics, and mine as the dynamics, of the theory of 
value and ethics. While I paid attention chiefly to the transforma- 
tion and development of values, and considered definitions and 
conceptions only so far as seemed indispensable for my purpose, 
Meinong furnishes us a comprehensive view of fundamental concep- 
tions in the theory of value and ethics, and endeavors to establish 
and bring within fixed rules whatever is permanent in the con- 
stant transformation of the phenomena of general values, and 
especially of moral values. The two investigations supplement 
rather than contradict each other, and if, as I intend, I should 
undertake a systematic presentation of the subject in the near future, 
I should have to reproduce many portions of Meinong's work almost 
unchanged. 

I have already emphasized in the last paper of my investigations 
that this agreement is not mere accident. The accidental circum- 
stance that Meinong has published the results of his labors two 
years after my publication appeared induces me to repeat my pre- 
vious avowal. In Meinong's theory of value and ethics much has 
indeed changed since, as a hearer at the University of Graz, in the 
winter semester 1884-1885, 1 first became acquainted with it. Many 
portions have since been elaborated or co-ordinated by each of us 
independently, though upon a common basis. Nevertheless, I am 
fully conscious that my fundamental convictions and tendencies in 
the treatment of problems of the theory of value and ethics were 
formed and strengthened under Meinong's influence in the years 
when intellect was pliant and in a state of evolution. To avoid 
any misunderstanding as to the relation of the two publications, I 
feel it my duty to give here again a definite expression to this con- 
sciousness. 

The opening paragraphs of Meinong's work are apparently in 
direct opposition to my introduction, since his starting-point is a 
conception of value which differs widely from my own. My defi- 
nition is, " Value is the relation, erroneously made objective by lan- 
guage, of a thing to a human desire." Meinong aptly contends 
against this that by it objects of whose existence we are convinced 
can have no value for us, since desire is only directed to things 
which for the present we consider as not in existence. For him the 
psychological substratum for the elucidation of the concept of value 
is feeling and not desire, and thus he arrives at a definition of the 
concept which departs widely from my own. The difference is 
not, however, so great as might appear at a first glance, for in my 
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treatment desire is shown to be so entirely dependent on feeling 
that the definition of value above given is, after all, reduced to 
feeling. I personally discussed with Meinong, after the appear- 
ance of his " Untersuchungen," the differences which still exist, 
and the result was at least a considerable rapprochement of our 
views on the basis of mutual concessions, if not a complete agree- 
ment. Meinong has published his theory of value in its modified 
form in a short monograph on " Werthaltung und Wert," * which 
I shall accordingly take as a basis in the following discussion when- 
ever it deviates from the opinions of his principal work which was 
published earlier. 

According to Meinong's latest explanations, one might under- 
stand value as the capacity of an object to maintain itself as an ob- 
ject of desire in the struggle of motives, or, if the phrase is preferred, 
in the "struggle for existence." This differs from my definition 
only by introducing in the first place the idea of capacity between 
the subject of value and desire, and by adopting in the second place 
a relative determination of the magnitude of value. 

The first of these additions appears to meet the objection to my 
definition. The capacity of being desired can, with a somewhat 
free use of language, be imputed to things of whose existence we 
are rightly or erroneously convinced, and in so far as our convic- 
tion as to the existence of the thing is capable of being annulled. 
In this respect Meinong corrects my definition, and thus indicates 
the concession to which, in consequence of his explanations, I see 
myself forced. By introducing the notion of capacity, a further 
thought, which I equally accept, is properly introduced, — namely, 
the circumstance that we impute value to an object not only in so 
far as we desire it, or might desire it in case it did not exist, but 
also in so far as we assume in us the mere disposition to do so. 

The second addition to the definition of value leads directly 
to the question, by what means may the capacity of an object, 
to maintain itself in the conflict of impelling motives be psy- 
chologically measured? Meinong answers the question as fol- 
lows: If an object is worth something (has value for us), the 
affirmative judgment which affirms its existence awakens in us a 
feeling of pleasure, the negative judgment, which denies its ex- 
istence, a feeling of pain. Converse conditions prevail when the 
thing has for us negative value. The sum of the intensities of these 

* " Archiv fur systematische Philosophie," Bd. I, Heft 3. 
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opposite feelings equals the magnitude of the value or non-value, 
W = C. l-j-C. V, in which I = the intensity of the feeling pro- 
duced by an affirmative and I' the feeling coincident with a negative 
judgment. C and C, however, are definite constant quantities 
which are probably equal, and as the unity of the magnitude of value 
can be arbitrarily assumed, C and C can also be considered equal 
to one (i), so that we have the result, value W (and consequently 
non-value U) = I + I'. The essential core of my own explanation 
agrees with this, though clothed in another garb. The measure 
of the magnitude of value is for me not the sum, but the differ- 
ence of two conditions of feeling, of which one is produced in 
the prospect of the realization, the other in that of the non-realiza- 
tion of the object concerned. In the formation of the difference 
the feelings of pain are introduced with negative signs. If, for 
instance, G and G' are the two feelings, G a feeling of pleasure with 
the intensity I, and G' a feeling of pain with the intensity I', we ob- 
tain W = G — G' = I — (— I') = I + 1'. With G' as pleasure and 
G as pain, it results that W= G — G'=^ — I — (+ I') = — (I + I')- 
My definition seems to differ from Meinong's only in so far as it 
confers upon non-value — i.e. , negative value — a negative algebraic ex- 
pression. The difference is, however, still deeper. In his measure- 
ment, Meinong proceeds on the supposition that the feelings of G and 
G' must show an opposite quality, and hence his formula is constructed 
for such cases only. Experience does not confirm his supposition 
without exception. Consider, for instance, the following case : A 
sick man is about to take a bitter medicine. The opposite judg- 
ments " I will take the medicine" (otherwise expressed, the taking 
of the medicine will occur) and " I will not take the medicine" (the 
taking of it will not occur) both awaken in him a feeling of pain, 
the first because of its bitter taste, the second because of the inter- 
rupted treatment. If he decides to take the medicine, it shows*that 
his has a value for him, which certainly is not equal to the sum of 
the intensities of the two feelings of pain. We obtain rather W = 
G — G'= — I — (— I') = — I + 1'= I'— I, equal to the difference 
of the intensities, a positive quantity, since I' must be greater than 
I in case the decision should be in the sense indicated. For this 
case Meinong's method of determination has no expression, and 
hence I hold my own method, with the notion of the relative pro- 
motion of happiness which lies at the basis of my method — 
against which Meinong in his work repeatedly argues — to be the 
most suitable because universally valid. 
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Meinong in his monograph gives the above-cited definition with- 
out withdrawing the one given in his principal work. We are, there- 
fore, forced to correct that definition (p. 25) with the changes which 
he has made. Accordingly,we are empowered to impute value 
to an object, in so far as it has the capacity to awaken feelings of 
value among those sufficiently well informed and of normal endow- 
ments. As feelings of value must be understood the feelings G and 
G', which occur in the judgments as to the existence and non- 
existence of the object concerned. 

With these critical observations on the fundamental conception, 
we shall now proceed to an orderly account of the contents of 
Meinong's work. 

The book, in accordance with its subject, is composed of two 
strictly separate parts. One treats of values in general, the other 
of moral values. The fundamental notions of the first part have 
been indicated in the main in the foregoing discussion — so far as 
this is possible in a brief presentation. It appears from this that 
Meinong fully appreciates the relativity of the conception of value, 
since every fact of value presupposes not only an object, but also a 
subject. We have the question not only what object, but also for 
what person the object concerned has value. Thus there is derived 
a determination of the quality, whether positive or negative, of 
value or non-value, and the magnitude of value. 

Particular mention must be made of the doctrine of the direct 
and indirect estimation of «/alue, inherent and effect value, in 
which Meinong accepts my position of the theory of value, not, 
however, without enriching it in detail by many noteworthy con- 
tributions. Meinong seeks especially to explain psychologically the 
fact of the indirect estimation of value by postulating as a requisite 
the addition of secondary judgments to the principal judgment, or 
the essential judgment with which the feeling of value occurs. The 
indirect estimation of value of money, for instance, is rendered 
psychologically possible by the fact that to the principal judgment 
"I possess such and such a quantity of money," are added all the 
secondary judgments which tell me what I am able to accomplish 
by the use of this money. These determinations render possible a 
still more precise limitation of the scope of theoretical consider- 
ations in the discussion of value. The scope reaches here just as 
far as the possible errors in value, and these reach as far as the par- 
ticipation of indirect judgment in the production of the fact of 
value. Just as little as reason alone can produce in any individual 
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the disposition of feeling necessary for the estimation of a definite 
value, just as little can reason take away from the individual such a 
disposition when it is already psychologically given. It would, 
however, be erroneous if one could desire to transfer from the 
feelings of taste to the feelings of value the principal " de gustibus 
non est disputandum." It is possible even to contest the justification 
of inherent value from the stand-point of reason, — namely, when 
inherent value has arisen from an erroneously estimated effect value, 
as, for instance, when an individual has acquired a direct affection 
for a stick of wood because he has used it for a long time erro" 
neously as a wishing-rod. 

Here, also, Meinong's presentation is in accord with my theory 
of value, with the exception that he does not mention some cases 
of self-deception concerning inherent value which I cite (p. 101 of 
the first paper), although, on the other hand, he gives some cases 
where value arises by indirect estimation, and includes, therefore, 
possible errors in value which had escaped me. 

Besides these fundamental considerations, the reader will discover 
in the first and general part of Meinong's investigation an abun- 
dance of valuable psychological determinations and distinctions 
in regard to details : notably the distinction between feelings of 
value and a second class of feelings of judgment, — namely, the 
feelings of knowledge (§ 12), the observations concerning the 
special estimation of value of the psychical phenomena and dis- 
positions of ourselves and of other persons (§§ 13-16), the deter- 
mination of the conception of hope and fear (§ 20). The fact that 
the theory of final utility, which has been developed by the political 
economists, but is also important for the comprehension of ethical 
facts of value, finds so little consideration, does not arise from any 
disparagement of its significance, but rather from the idea that 
scientific research in this field is already closed. It must, on the 
other hand, be traceable to a misunderstanding that Meinong raises 
the objection against the economists in general, and against C. 
Menger and F. Wieser in particular, that in their treatment of the 
conception of value they were unconscious of the fact that economic 
values constitute only a portion of the entire field of value. 

The second general division of Meinong's work is devoted, as 
already mentioned, to the consideration of moral values. He 
begins with an introduction (§ 28) which defines the field of 
investigation. In the wide ethical field, with its limits impossible 
to settle, Meinong looks for a central point whose ethical quali- 
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ties are beyond question, and from whose investigations a gen- 
eral knowledge of the essence of the ethical can be obtained. He 
finds what he seeks in the contrast expressed in the familiar con- 
ceptions of good and evil. Without any more precise definition, 
Meinong separates in a preliminary way the field of application of 
these familiar conceptions of good and evil from the general ethical 
field, and, in distinction from the general field, designates this 
special field with the name moral. Accordingly, the ethical field 
is composed of a special moral and an extra moral division. The 
investigations which follow are devoted solely to the central moral 
field (§ 28). 

In the first place (§ 29), there are established four classes of moral 
values, — the classes of the correct and meritorious in the field of 
moral super-values (that is, in the field estimated morally with 
approbation) and the classes of the permissible and the objection- 
able in the field of moral sub-values (those estimated with dis- 
approbation). Two by two these four classes are reciprocal. The 
omission of the correct appears to be objectionable, the omission 
of the objectionable to be correct ; the omission of the meritorious 
appears to be permissible, the omission of the permissible to be 
meritorious. 

After these preliminary distinctions, the problem of the following 
investigations is more precisely formulated (§ 30). . These have to 
answer the question as to the nature of that which is held to be 
valuable (or non-valuable) \inder the name of good and evil. The 
discussion which leads to the solution of this problem (§§ 31-53) 
constitutes the most extensive, the most difficult, and the most 
detailed portion of Meinong's work ; yet it furnishes a final result 
which departs little further from the familiar conceptions than the 
notions of good and evil which have been borrowed from it. " The 
object of the estimation of moral value is the impersonal partici- 
pation with the woe and weal of mankind which is confirmed or 
disclosed by the position concerned (the act or the omission of 
volition). . . . One can hardly boast of this principle that it is new, 
but in the moral field, in the face of facts with which even the most 
naive reflection must have come in contact, novelty or strangeness 
of the formulation must appear at the most a reason for distrust, but 
surely not an advantage" (§ 53, p. 159). This is Meinong's judg- 
ment upon the result of his investigation. One can, however, 
properly raise the question whether it is scientifically justifiable to 
place such a long established principle in doubt, in order, by means 
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of a tiresome and circumstantial heuristic process, to bring it for- 
ward again as something new. I would not hesitate to reply in the 
negative to such a question, if Meinong's investigations were not 
exceedingly stimulating, and did not offer countless evidences of 
insight and perception of ethical questions, whose scientific value 
is quite independent of the final result. To these belong an ex- 
cellent elucidation and definition, which in its pregnancy must be 
called truly classical, of the conception of egoism (§§ 32-35), which 
is morally so significant, but which in general is so dubiously and 
uncritically applied. To the same class belongs the entirely novel 
attempt to represent the dispositions of feeling, especially of altru- 
ism and egoism, as mathematical functions of the measure of the 
aim in conjunction with that of the accompanying facts of value 
of certain acts of volition which proceed from such dispositions, 
or at least have some connection with it (§§ 39 and 52). As 
Meinong himself expressly recognizes, the formulas which he here 
establishes have necessarily an approximate validity only, and suffer 
from defects which the author himself points out. The method, 
however, which is here pursued has a high theoretical interest as 
a psychical method of measurement in a wholly uncultivated field. 
On account of the novelty of the undertaking, it is not practicable 
to give a clear notion of it in a brief space ; we must content our- 
selves therefore, after this allusion, with the final results of the in- 
vestigations which we have already mentioned. As " participation 
in the woe and weal of mankind" we are to understand the en- 
dowments of an individual caused by the disposition of his feel- 
ings, by virtue of which objects which represent value or non-value 
for another man, are, on account of this circumstance and in so 
far as he is able to perceive it, valuable or non-valuable to him. 
If this participation rises above the measure of the endowment of 
an average man, the individual concerned is to be highly esteemed 
morally. If it falls below this measure (culpable egoism), or is 
turned into its converse (wickedness), the individual concerned is 
morally condemned. This participation is impersonal in so far as 
it is independent of any personal connection between the individual 
concerned and his fellow-men, such as relationship, friendship, 
nationality, etc. 

This last position points to the division of the ethical field which 
stands closest to the moral. It is evident that our particular par- 
ticipation in the woe and weal of our fellow-men to whom we have 
some particular personal relation, is not in an ethical sense indiffer- 
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ent. The, estimation of these values concerns the field of the quasi- 
moral (§54). 

The next chapter treats of the subject of moral values, that is, of 
the individual from whom the estimation of moral values normally 
proceeds, or by whom it is normally concerned. This is neither 
the subject nor object of the act of volition, but a third person who 
does not participate in it. Since the neutral third person is to be 
found not only in the singular but generally in the plural, it follows 
that the subject of moral value is the surrounding community. For 
this surrounding community dispositions of moral feeling possess 
effect value as well as inherent value. I will content myself here 
with this reference, since I have given to this subject elsewhere a 
much more detailed consideration (in " Werth Theorie und Ethik," 
third and fourth chapters). 

One position only, which is assumed by Meinong at the conclu- 
sion of this chapter, demands a closer investigation because it 
furnishes the foundation of the subsequent reflections. Meinong 
distinguishes between the resultant value, the subsequently so-called 
" actuality value" of a moral action, and the value of the intention 
or disposition of feelings which prompted it, and discusses the rela- 
tion of these two values, which are by no means always proportional 
to one another, as the following illustration will sufficiently demon- 
strate: (1) A falls into the water and is about to drown; B saves 
him by handing him a pole which is lying on the bank. (2) A 
falls into the water and is about to drown ; B saves him by spring- 
ing into the water and pushing him to the bank, but in so doing 
finds death in the flood. Evidently, the value of the intention is 
far greater in the second case than in the first, not, however, the 
resultant or "actuality value." For in the first case a human life 
is saved without the slightest injury to another ; in the second case 
one human life is exchanged for another. In the latter case the 
life which was sacrificed was possibly more valuable for the sur- 
rounding community (from whose point of view the estimation takes 
place) than the one which was saved, so that the actuality value of 
the action can be a negative one. If one should construct a series 
of cases in which the life of A is saved at a continually increasing 
"sacrifice" of B, the result is obtained that the actuality value 
of the actions in question diminishes quite regularly as the moral 
value of the motives which prompt it increases. Such considerations 
may have led Meinong to raise the relationship here noted to a law, 
and to maintain that actuality value and the value of the intention 
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are strictly proportional to one another in the converse sense, 
though experience furnishes just as many examples against this sup- 
posed law as it does illustrations in which the law is apparently 
confirmed. Let us take into consideration, for instance, the fol- 
lowing cases : A physician good-naturedly binds up the insignificant 
wounds of a pedestrian who has been accidentally injured by a third 
person. Second, the captain and owner of a merchant ship sacrifices 
in a storm his entire property, in order to receive and bring to land 
the numerous passengers of another ship in distress. Evidently, the 
actuality value of the second action exceeds that of the first just as 
much as the value of the intention. Similar illustrations could be 
taken freely from the practice of morality. Meinong appears to 
have been led astray by the fact that he considers here, and also 
earlier in the establishment of his formulas (§ 25), those cases 
only in which a single person is affected by the moral action, 
although even with this limitation the converse proportionality of 
which he speaks is by no means corroborated without exception. 

The error which is here demonstrated is disastrous for the results 
of the next chapter which treats of moral obligation. The prelim- 
inary formulation of the conception (§§ 60 and 61) is. unimpeach- 
able : obligation exists where the will or the wish of A is directed 
to the will or the action of B. A. can also, in exceptional cases, be 
identical with B. In moral obligation B is any individual capable 
of moral intentions, and that which is demanded of him is volition 
morally qualified. The consideration of obligation brings with it 
the consideration of prohibition. While, however, the prohibition 
increases uniformly with the moral non-value of the prohibited 
volition in question, there is, without exception, between obligation 
and the moral value of the act of volition demanded a converse 
proportionality. The more meritorious an action would be if I 
should wish it, the less it can be demanded of me in the sense of 
moral obligation. Up to this point Meinong's positions furnish 
indisputable and commendable contributions to the elucidation of 
the problem. As Meinong fancies that he can construct analogous 
functional relationships between obligation and moral super-value 
on the one hand, and between prohibition and moral sub-value on 
the other hand, and also between the actuality value and the moral 
super-value on the one hand and the actuality value and the moral 
sub-value on the other hand, he believes that he has found in the 
actuality value of actions qualified as moral the element which, in 
the last instance, determines moral obligation. His theory stands 
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and falls, therefore, with the supposed law of the converse propor- 
tionality between actuality value and the value of intention, and 
must, like this, be held to be disproved by experience. Never- 
theless, we believe that the problem of obligation can readily be 
solved upon a basis of Meinong's own positions. The relation of 
converse proportionality between obligation and moral super-value 
calls to mind the reciprocity pointed out by Meinong between the 
four classes of moral value. The lower the moral sub-value of an 
act of volition stands below zero, the nearer the moral super- value 
of the contrary omission lies to the zero-point, and conversely. 
This relationship dissolves itself in that which is given in obligation 
when we suppose that in the contrast of the obligation and pro- 
hibition the latter is really primary, and is directed to the omission 
of that which has moral sub-value. If we recall the four classes of 
moral value, — the meritorious, the correct, the permissible, and the 
objectionable, — obligation and prohibition appear simply as the 
notification of moral condemnation for the case of the omission of 
the correct, or the commission of the objectionable. That this 
notification proceeds from the "surrounding community," which 
cherishes the desire that the correct shall take place and the ob- 
jectionable shall not occur, is a consequence which results, as it 
were, spontaneously from Meinong's earlier explanations. 

The definitions of moral duty and of moral right which are 
based upon the conception of obligation (§ 64) are free from 
objection. 

The explanations of the last chapter on attribution and freedom, 
constitute unquestionably one of the most valuable portions of the 
entire work. The conceptions are established for further use with 
pregnant acuteness. He distinguishes imputation from attribution, 
and notes in both of these processes an intellectual as well as an 
emotional element. The intellectual element of the imputation is 
found in the answer to the question as to the moral quality, or the 
disposition of the originator of definite action, that of attribution 
in answer to the question as to the measure in which a definite 
action can be considered to proceed from the moral character of 
its originator. According to the reply to the question there follows 
with imputation as well as with attribution a transfer of feeling 
from the success of the action to the originator, a process which is 
by no means peculiar to the moral field. This transfer, especially 
where the attribution appears to be diminished, encounters hin- 
derances measured by the degree in which we consider the doer of 
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an action as the originator of it, or by the extent to which it has 
actually proceeded from the character (disposition of feeling) of 
the latter. This relation between the deed and the doer can be 
loosened by intellectual or emotional irregularities of the latter. 
Accordingly, as one eventuality or the other has been placed in 
question and denied, attribution can in fact take place, and we 
can distinguish between intellectual and emotional attribution. 

Equally lucid is the determination of the conception of freedom 
(§ 68). Freedom in general is the absence of non-value, freedom 
of action and volition the absence of force or constraint to act or 
to wish otherwise than in accordance with a previously-formed wish. 
If this previous wish is a moral one directed to some future act of 
volition, the freedom is moral freedom. Conceived in this manner, 
the moral freedom of the will is limited, since our volition is 
caused not only by the preceding wish, but also by other concur- 
rent circumstances which are able to neutralize the first. One 
must himself have had to struggle with the prevalent confusion 
of ideas respecting the moral freedom of the will, in order to 
fully appreciate the relief which is given with this simple deduc- 
tion and position. 

Meinong's enumeration of the hinderances and constraints which 
oppose the freedom of the will seems less felicitious. He cites, in 
the first instance, the perception of the unattainability of the object 
desired. There can be no doubt that such a perception makes the 
exercise of volition quite impossible ; but no one will recognize in 
this a limitation of his moral freedom. For the latter it is sufficient 
if one can remain conscious of the disposition, which, should the 
possibility of the object desired be recognized, would then lead to 
the realization of the act of volition. In this sense the demand 
of the "moral freedom of volition" appears as a demand for 
"moral freedom of intention." Meinong mentions as further 
hinderances to volition the perception of accompanying circum- 
stances of negative value and also suggestive influences. In all this 
it seems to me that the hinderance, which is more prominent when 
one speaks as does Meinong himself of the moral freedom of voli- 
tion being limited by the law of causation, is passed over in silence 
or cited only under a misleading title. This hinderance is the exist- 
ence of dispositions of feeling which are stronger than, and con- 
trary to, the tendency of moral intentions. The most important 
and most frequent limitation of my moral freedom consists in defi- 
nite inclinations or passions which prevent me from willing that 
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which from the stand-point of morality I would desire. This limi- 
tation might, it is true, be included under the phrase perception of 
accompanying circumstances of negative value, but only in a very 
artificial way ; and it appears that Meinong does not so include it, 
otherwise he could not have identified freedom with spontaneity 
(p. 213). One acts spontaneously who succumbs to the force of 
passion ; yet, according to the definition, he assuredly does not act 
freely as soon as he has formed subsequently the honest wish to 
withstand temptation. . 

The conclusion of the chapter forms a polemic against me and 
against my assertion (" Werth Theorie und Ethik," fifth chapter), 
that the indeterministic conviction, "I can under all circumstances 
withstand all temptation," even were it erroneous, is able to give 
to the moral volition a basis which is necessarily lost with the 
triumph of deterministic insight. Meinong replies, "If one has 
only the good faith that, if he is man enough, no power on 
earth can lead him astray, and that he is man enough and can 
remain so if he will only seriously desire it, it is not necessary 
for him to seek a basis in so dubious a theory as that of indeter- 
minism." But his characteristic honesty forces him to add this 
clause to his criticism: "Whether he has indeed any right to 
this good faith is a question of itself." It is indeed a question of 
itself which with every logical determinist would demand a con- 
sideration by itself, and frequently would be answered in the nega- 
tive. And in these cases the auto-suggestive moral basis, from that 
conviction which the indeterminist will never be forced to relin- 
quish by any illogical mental process, disappears. This admission 
cannot be avoided by the deterministic doctrine. If it seeks to 
evade it, it only appears that it does not trust itself to think out 
the conclusions of its own convictions to their end ; and whoever 
is unable to be satisfied with this admission will continually have 
to struggle against indeterministic sympathies. 

The concluding observations of the book give a general survey 
of the ethical field, and the problems of an ethics based on the 
theory of value. If moral value, which is exclusively treated 
by Meinong, appears to have very narrow limits, — narrower than 
correspond to the usual use of the term as the author concedes, — 
the field of the ethical is extended as far as possible. Ethics in- 
vestigates what man in his relations to other men is worth to man- 
kind. The estimations of value which are here concerned are to be 
regarded as falling within the ethical field so much the more surely 
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as they approach the ideal of universality (expressed in the defini- 
tion by the threefold use of the word man). I will speak in an- 
other place of the deviations from my formulation of the idea, 
which Meinong casually mentions. The normative character of 
ethics, as the capacity to give rules from one's own powers to 
human action and volition, is a misunderstanding. On the con- 
trary, it possesses, like every practical discipline, this capacity in 
the name of the interests which it serves. While, however, with 
most practical subjects ihis interest needs no further elucidation, 
in ethics the determination of the existing state of value forms an 
essential part of the problem of investigation which must be solved 
in the first instance. Hence the correction of the vague ethical 
estimation of value in practical life constitutes the immediate prac- 
tical task of theoretical ethics. 

In closing herewith a discussion of Meinong's investigations, I am 
fully conscious of having given to the reader an idea merely of the 
outlines of the whole, leaving numerous and valuable details uncon- 
sidered. Any one who undertakes to reproduce in narrow limits 
the contents of extensive scientific treatises, finds himself in the 
dilemma of sacrificing completeness to comprehensibility or com- 
prehensibility to completeness. Now, I believe it wise to choose 
the first of these alternatives, and hope that I have awakened a de- 
sire for a direct acquaintance with the work among those who are 
interested in the subject. SThey will find in it the results of an 
investigation correctly planned in its method, intensive and logical 
in its execution, and hence in its principal parts convincing in its 
conclusions. It is, moreover, a labor in a field which within a 
relatively recent time only (since the spread of the psychological 
tendency) has received adequate attention, and which thus offers 
a wide latitude for scientific research. 
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